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To  the  Communicants  of  the  Church: — 

The  story  of  disaster  which  follows  these  prefatory  words 
of  mine  drives  home  a  responsibility  which  belongs  to  all  of  us. 

I  publish  Mr.  Staunton's  "open  letter"  to  me  in  its  entir- 
ety. It  was  written  when  the  consciousness  of  the  extent  of 
our  loss  was  vividly  before  him,  loss  which  he  deplored  for  the 
Church's  sake.  The  prompt  and  sympathetic  response  by  the 
Board  to  our  representation  by  cable  of  the  estimated  amount 
of  damage  ($5,000)  was  only  in  accord  with  what  I  expected, 
because  from  the  day  of  my  election  until  now  I  have  never 
received  aught  but  considerateness  and  a  whole-hearted  desire 
to  help  from  the  members  of  the  Board,  individually  and  col- 
lectively. But  the  Board  is  able  to  underwrite  us  for  the  sum 
necessary  for  repairs  only  because  it  believes  that  you  will 
reimburse  the  treasury.  The  Board,  as  Mr.  Staunton  rightly 
says,  is  only  the  disbursing  agency  of  the  Church  and  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  generosity  of  the  Church  for  its  resources. 

There  are  fundamental  principles  embodied  in  Mr.  Staun- 
tou's  letter  which  I  heartily  endorse,  and  which  I  would  urge 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Church:— 

1.  In  the  new  situations  which  from  time  to  time  must 
arise  in  the  Mission  field,  time-worn  methods  are  inadequate* 
Hitherto  domiciles  have  been  available  in  most  countries  where 
our  Church  has  established  Missions.  In  the  Igorot  country, 
however,  not  only  are  there  no  habitable  dwellings  but  the  cost 
of  building  even  a  modest  habitation  is  excessive.  True  econ- 
omy requires  that  buildings  of  good  material  should  be  erect- 
ed rather  than  that  the  Church  should  build  temporary  struc- 
tures at  half  the  cost  of  such  as  would  be  permanent  for  which 
she  will  have  nothing  to  show  in  a  few  years.  At  various  times 
in  the  past  I  have  guessed  at  the  cost  of  durable  buildings,  but 
in  each  instance  I  fell  below  the  minimum  as  our  subsequent 
experience  has  taught  us. 
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2.  In  the  strain  of  tropical  life  and  foreign  conditions, 
it  is  an  economy  of  life  and  health  to  afford  missionaries  the 
ordinary  comforts  and  facilities  which  at  home  we  look  for  as 
a  commonplace.     Simple  living  and  modest  housing  is  always 
and  everywhere  the   best  aid  to  efficiency,  but  crowded  and 
flimsy  quarters  such  as  our  workers  in  Sagada  and  Bontoc  have 
hitherto  had  to  put  up  with  cramp  usefulness  and  prepare  the 
way  for  a  breakdown. 

3.  I  believe  I  am  speaking  the  mind  of  all  Missionary 
Bishops  when  I  say  that  unless  our  institutional  work  (hospi- 
tals, schools,  &c)  can  be  made  the  very  best  and  quite  on  a  lev- 
el with  what  secular  philanthropy  and  state  enterprise  create, 
we  are  in  duty  bound  to  the  Church  to  recommend  that  we  do 
not  attempt  them  at  all.     A  religious  work  means  a  thorough 
work  (especially  in  the  Mission  field  where  conditions  are  hos- 
tile above  the  ordinary)  from  front  to  back  and  from  top  to 
bottom,  viewed  economically,  scientifically,  morally  and  mysti- 
cally.    A  disregard  of  any  one  aspect  reflects  unfavorably  upon 
the  character  of  religion  and  the  fair  name   of   the  Church. 
Pious   inefficiency   and  ill-equipped  idealism   are  responsible 
for  many  a  blot  on  Christianity's  escutcheon. 

4.  The  work  we  are  undertaking  is  that  of  laying  founda- 
tions. The  day  of  experiment  is  past  in  our  labors  among  the  Igo- 
Tots  and  we  now  know  just  how  to  proceed  in  the  development 
of  our  hard  won  position.     Upon  our  promptness  in  buying 
up  the  opportunity  depends  the  future  success  of  our  venture. 

The  willingness  of  the  Church  to  support  her  enter- 
prises by  men  and  means  is  I  believe  only  a  question  of  getting 
before  the  people  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  of  imbuing 
them  with  the  consciousness  of  the  Church's  world- wide  mis- 
sion. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  pages  which  follow  cannot  be 
read  without  arousing  a  sense  of  responsibility  such  as  will 

e'vehtuate  in  the  support  called  for. 

Your  servant  in  Christ 

CHARLES  H.  BRENT 
Bishop  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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MISSION  OF  ST.  MARY  THE  VIRGIN. 
SAGADA,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

October  25,  1908. 
My  dear  Bishop, 

First,  and  the  only  cheerful  part  of  this  letter,  I  am  afraid, 
must  be  a  hearty  welcome  to  you  from  Mrs.  Staunton  and  my- 
self, upon  your  safe  arrival  in  Manila.  I  confess  that  in  writ- 
ing this  I  am  not  altogether  sanguine  as  to  your  receiving  the 
message;  for,  if  your  steamer  was  in  the  path  of  the  terrible 
typhoon  which  struck  us  on  the  12th  and  13th  1  do  not  see 
how  it  could  have  lived  out  the  storm. 

I  will  confine  myself  to  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  damage 
done  at  Sagada  and  vicinity,  for  we  are  still,  two  days  after 
the  storm,  entirely  cut  off  from  communication  with  Cervantes 
and  Bontoc.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  are  down,  all 
bridges  are  out  in  both  directions,  land  slides  have  obliterated 
the  trails  on  all  sides  of  us,  and  even  the  Igorot  mail  carriers 
have  been  unable  to  get  through. 

In  the  last  ten  days  three  successive  typhoons  have  struck 
us.  The  first,  from  the  North  East,  on  October  4th,  was  heavier 
than  any  I  have  previously  experienced  during  my  seven  years  in 
the  Islands.  This  storm  lifted  the  roof  bodily  off  our  church, 
timbers,  rafters  and  all.  In  its  fall  the  roof  carried  away  the 
clerestory  on  one  side  of  the  building.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  everything  in  the  church  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
wind  and  rain  was  damaged  almost  to  the  extent  of  entire  loss. 
The  force  of  the  wind  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a 
water  barrel  full  to  the  brim  was  bodily  blown  off  the  flat  plat- 
form on  which  it  stood  in  the  rear  of  our  house. 

In  this  first  storm,  besides  the  loss  of  the  church,  we  suf- 
fered heavily  otherwise.  The  grass  roof  on  our  house  was 
blown  off  in  patches  and  the  rain  poured  in.  We  could  not 
desert  the  house  as  it  contained  all  the  possessions  with  which 
we  had  tried  to  create  "a  home".  Neither  could  we  protect 
our  goods,  for  there  was  no  protection  to  be  had.  To  transfer 
through  the  storm  to  another  shelter,  books,  pictures,  and  our 
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year's  supply  of  provisions,  including  damageable  groceries, 
was  manifestly  impossible.  We  stayed  in  the  house  through  the 
night  watching  the  rain  of  it  all,  hourly  expecting  to  see  the 
roof  come  off  entirely,  or  worse,  to  find  ourselves  pinned  under 
the  collapsing  framework  of  the  house:  the  posts  of  which  we 
knew  to  be  rotten.  That  this  house  might  fall  while  it  was 
occupied  by  us  was,  you  will  remember,  a  possibility  which  1 
had  made  definite  in  my  last  annual  report.  But  the  wind 
dropped  at  last,  and  with  the  morning  came  the  sun  shining 
brightly  through  the  uncovered  rafters  of  the  roof. 

During  the  night  other  roofs  had  been  damaged,  and  our 
house  for  workmen  in  the  pueblo  had  entirely  collapsed,  the 
posts  on  which  it  stood  snapping  off  close  to  the  ground.  Be- 
fore the  crash  came  the  occupants  of  this  house  had  mostly 
sought  shelter  elsewhere,  but  one  workman  was  severely  cut 
on  the  head  by  falling  timber.  The  material  of  which  this 
house  was  composed  was  torn  to  shreds,  and  boards  from  it 
were  picked  up  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  place  where  it  had 
stood.  In  this  same  storm  the  lich-gate  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Mission  property  was  blown  down  and  broken  up:  and  reports 
soon  arrived  from  Bagnen  that  our  church  there  had  lost  a  part 
of  its  roof,  windows  had  been  broken  in,  and  the  interior  com- 
pletely wrecked. 

We  worked  for  four  days  clearing  away  wreckage  and  re- 
pairing our  roof,  and  had  barely  finished  getting  somewhat 
sheltered  again,  when  on  the  9th  another  typhoon  swept  over 
us,  this  time  from  the  opposite  direction.  More  damage  was 
done  by  this  storm;  but  our  recollection  of  details  is  almost 
obliterated  by  the  next  typhoon  which  came  from  the  South 
West,  on  the  12th  and  13th  and  exceeded  both  the  other 
storms  in  fury. 

If  I  have  made  it  appear  that  the  first  storm  of  October 
4th  was  severe,  I  can  only  describe  this  latter  typhoon  by  say- 
ing that  the  first  was  a  mere  zephyr  in  comparison.  To  at- 
tempt to  describe  it  is  useless.  We  repeated  our  former  exper- 
iences, except  that  this  time  we  had  only  damaged  property  to 
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guard.  With  a  calloused  indifference  we  saw  valuable  books 
standing  in  pools  of  water;  sac'rs  of  flour  becoming  paste;  color- 
ed water  running  from  curtains  and  fabrics  into  bedding  and 
clothing.  The  main  doors  of  the  mission  building  burst  in 
tearing  the  mortising  apart.  More  from  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  than  from  hopefulness  of  the  result  we  threw  our 
weigbt  against  the  door  in  a  momentary  lull  and  nailed  boards 
against  the  opening.  One  of  the  panels  of  the  house  burst  in; 
we  pried  it  back  and  nailed  a  beam  against  it;  then,  with  heavy 
school  benches  fastened  as  diagonal  struts  from  the  floor  to  the 
side  walls  of  the  house  we  waited  for  the  storm  to  expend  it- 
self, which  it  did  after  eight  hours  more  of  fury. 

Indeed  there  was  not  much  more  that  the  storm  could  do 
to  us.  The  rafters  had  held  together,  and  though  they  creaked 
and  groaned  the  wind  could  not  wrench  them  apart:  all  door 
frames  throughout  the  house  were  out  of  plumb  due  to  the  sag- 
ging of  the  frame-work,  but  in  such  a  general  wreck  that  fact 
was  of  little  importance:  stovepipes  were  down,  but  the  boys 
managed  to  get  something  cooked  in  a  stove  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the  house  under  a  tent  of  oil-cloth:  as  for  the  water 
which  flowed  in  through  the  again  opened  roof  we  had  to  let 
it  out  by  boring  holes  through  the  floor. 

Fortunately  for  us  though  this  storm  lasted  twenty-four 
hours  it's  worst  fury  came  during  daylight.  The  next  morning 
we  heard  what  it  had  done  to  others. 

The  stream,  which  ordinarily  is  six  inches  deep,  flows  through 
the  town  of  Sagada  and  finds  its  outlet  through  a  limestone 
cave  at  one  end  of  the  Sagada  basin,  had  risen  during  the 
storm  till  it  formed  a  lake  half  a  mile  long  and  from  forty  to 
sixty  feet  deep.  The  small  stream  which  flows  through  the 
canyon  on  the  east  of  the  Mission  property  had  risen  till  it  for- 
med a  similar  lake  of  even  greater  depth  and  extent.  Cautio- 
usly creeping  out  of  doors  and  hanging  on  to  projecting  rocks 
to  keep  from  being  carried  off  my  feet,  I  had  seen,  on  the  day 
of  the  storm,  slack  water  backed  up  the  valley  till  clear 
out  of  sight.  Rice  terraces  ordinarily  fifty  feet  above  the 
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stream  bed  were  entirely  submerged.  Much  of  the  surface  of 
this  quickly  formed  lake  was  covered  as  with  a  carpet  with  the 
floating  debris  from  the  fields  and  forest  above.  One  of  our 
cows  failing  to  reach  shelter  literally  had  its  life  beaten  out 
by  the  storm. 

We  learned  that  in  some  places  houses  had  been  undermin- 
ed, that  in  others  water  had  undermined  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  till  avalanches  of  earth  and  rock  had  come  down  in 
which  whole  clusters  of  houses  had  been  buried.  Up  to  the 
present  writing  reports  have  come  in  from  only  the  nearest 
villages. 

In  Bagnen  and  Tacon  thirteen  persons  were  killed  by 
falling  houses  and  land-slides,  and  seventeen  others  terribly 
wounded;  in  Data,  it  is  said  a  land  slide  cut  a  swathe 
through  the  center  of  the  town  carrying  every  house  before  it; 
the  total  number  of  deaths  is  not  yet  reported.  In  Fidelesan 
three  persons  were  killed.  Everywhere  houses  of  the  Igorots 
are  unroofed,  or  blown  down,  or  undermined,  or  buried,  from 
which  the  occupants  for  the  most  part  escaped  before  the  final 
crash  came. 

Our  Fidelesan  property,  (sawmill,  shingle-mill,  planer, 
etc)  is  greatly  damaged;  to  what  an  extent  I  am  unable  to. say 
definitely  for  the  road  to  the  mill  has  been  rendered  impassable 
even  for  those  on  foot,  and  our  bridge  across  the  Fidelesan 
river  at  the  mill  has  been  swept  away.  An  Igorot  has  brought 
us  a  note  which  our  Japanese  workmen  at  the  mill  had  at- 
tached to  a  stone  and  thrown  across  the  impassable  river  saying 
that  the  three  small  houses  at  the  mill  have  been  destroyed, 
and  that  the  mill  buildings  and  the  camarin  have  been  dam- 
aged, and  adding  that  the  workmen  there  are  cut  off  and  out 
of  food. 

The  damage  to  the  mill  is  likely  to  be  a  most  serious  loss  to 
both  Sagada  and  Bontoc,  as  both  missions  are  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  mill  for  lumber.  We  have  been  getting  excel- 
lent results  from  our  milling  operations  for  several  months 
past;  all  was  in  good  working  order  and  the  prospects  were 
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very  bright.  The  mere  work  of  repairing  damage  will,  I  judge, 
consume  several  months,  even  if  none  of  the  machinery  has 
been  destroyed. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  mon- 
ey loss  we  have  suffered.  Damaged  personal  property  cannot 
be  appraised;  much  of  it  can  never  be  replaced.  But  I  believe 
that  the  loss  to  the  Mission  and  mill  will  not  be  less  that  eight 
or  ten  thousand  pesos,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of  energy 
which  we  have  expended  here  in  the  last  four  years  to  get 
things  running. 

I  feel,  my  dear  Bishop,  that  I  have  not  only  the  right  but 
the  duty  to  make  some  further  very  definite  remarks  in  regard 
to  this  series  of  storms  and  its  consequences.  I  think  that  in 
the  main  you  will  agree  that  what  I  say  is  just,  and  possibly 
you  may  be  able  to  bring  my  words  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  ought  to  feel  responsibility  for  the  damage  we  have  suf- 
fered, and  for  our  future  security. 

We  are  in  the  position,  in  this  Mission  of  the  poor  man 
who  pays  double  for  his  coals  because  he  buys  them  by  the 
hod  from  the  corner  grocer,  rather  than  by  the  ton  from  the 
coal  dealer.  Though  we  are  the  representatives  of  a  large  and 
wealthy  corporation,  the  Episcopal  Church,  we  have  suffered 
always  from  the  extravagance  of  ill-advised  economy. 

We  never  yet,  at  any  one  time,  have  had  command  of  suf- 
ficient funds  to  push  any  one  work  through  to  a  satisfactory 
completion.  We  have  received,  off  and  on,  a  considerable  to- 
tal in  actual  funds,  but  these  have  been  so  designated  and  dis- 
tributed over  a  multitude  of  objects  that,  (except  for  the  fact 
that  each  fund  helped  the  saw-mill),  one  fund  never  supple- 
mented and  reinforced  another  to  the  extent  of  enabling  us  to 
push  any  one  work  through  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  We 
have  several  temporary  structures  which  may  last  for  five 
or  six  years,  but  on  the  Mission  property  we  have  not  yet 
one  permanent  construction  which  will  last  forty  or  fifty  years 
or  longer,  and  meanwhile  afford  protection  to  the  property 
contained. 
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We  are  not  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  builds  his 
house  upon  the  sand  (for  I  believe  that  not  in  the  whole  field 
is  there  so  favorable  a  missionary  "proposition"  as  that  at  Sa- 
gada);  but  we  are  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  builds  his 
house  upon  a  rock,  though  he  knows  that  his  resources  are 
only  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  build  such  a  house  as  the  an- 
nual storms  will  destroy. 

I  have  said  again  and  again  that  unless  the  Church  can 
support  not  only  its  missionaries  but  its  missions,  it  ought  not 
to  send  the  former  or  to  establish  the  latter. 

A  Mission,  when  the  workers  have  to  battle  through 
storms  as  we  did  to  save  life  and  property  (and  finally  to  lose 
the  latter),  is  not  adequately  supported. 

I  have  called  attention  to  this  matter  so  often  during  the 
last  three  years  as  to  make  me  feel  that  our  case  is  hopeless. 
There  is  no  one  who  will  give  heed;  no  one  who  cares;  for  you, 
my  dear  Bishop,  too,  have  urged  our  claims  in  every  way  you 
could.  Since  you  last  sailed  for  the  States,  I  have  learned 
from  the  Church  papers  that  you  have  personally  importuned 
the  Board  of  Missions  to  provide  safe  houses  for  the  mission, 
aries  at  Sagada.  The  reply  you  received  was  that  you  had  the 
Board's  approval  of  your  personal  solicitation  of  such  funds  as 
were  necessary.  While  I  recognize,  as  I  know  you  do,  that 
the  fault  is  with  the  Church  at  large  rather  than  with  the 
Church's  distributing  agents,  the  Board  of  Misssions,  I  shared 
in  the  chagrin,  to  use  a  mild  term,  which  you  must  have  felt 
in  receiving  such  a  reply.  For  this,  emphatically,  should  not 
be  your  personal  burden,  but  an  obligation  of  the  Church  at  home. 

There  is  not  only  a  spiritual  side  but  there  is  a  financial 
side  to  all  mission  work.  I  take  it  that  the  missionary  in  the 
field  should  be  concerned  chiefly  with  the  former  aspect  of 
missions:  and  that  the  Christian  at  home  should  be  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  latter. 

When  a  man  or  woman  is  found  who  is  willing  to  go  to 
the  mission  field  and  to  stay  there,  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  a 
"backing"  from  those  who  are  not  willing  or  not  able  to  go. 
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To  send  an  appointee,  equipped  simply  with  a  salary,  to  a 
new  field  where  nothing  has  been  built  up,  is  a  course  which 
no  business  corporation  or  interest  looking  for  success  would 
think  of  employing  under  similar  circumstances.  The  mission- 
ary must  not  only  feel  that  he  is  pushing  an  organization,  but 
that  the  organization  is  pushing  Lirn.  In  a  new  field,  especial- 
ly, he  must  feel  behind  him  the  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
resources  of  the  corporation  that  sends  him. 

That  faith  can  remove  mountains,  I  do  not  doubt  for  an 
instant;  but  neither  do  I  believe  for  an  instant  that  American 
faith  can  build  storm  proof  houses  and  churches  on  the  top  of 
Philippine  mountains  unless  such  faith  takes  the  form  of  N.  Y. 
draughts  signed  by  wealthy  churchmen. 

Surely  our  native  Christians  here  have  done  all  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  of  them.  Within  one  week  of  the  time 
that  the  first  storm  blew  the  roof  off  our  church  a  procession  of 
sixty  or  more  natives  (all  Christians  whom  I  have  baptized)  trudg- 
ed into  the  Mission  bearing  on  their  heads  heavy  beams? 
scantlings  and  boards  for  the  repair  of  the  church.  They  had 
walked  six  miles  to  the  saw-mill  to  get  these  materials, 
and  six  miles  back,  over  a  mountain  ridge  1500  feet  high, 
carrying  lumber  which  weighed  up  to  150  pounds  each  piece; 
each  one  carrying  according  to  his  strength.  That  the  people 
might  not  lose  their  day's  labor  I  insisted  on  paying  them  ac- 
cording to  the  current  rate.  The  next  Sunday  when  I  came  to 
offer  the  alms  in  the  Eucharist,  there  was  this  money  in  the 
offering,  for  they  had  put  it  in  the  alms-box.  At  this  service 
two  hundred  Christians  crowded  into  the  sacristy  of  their  roof- 
less church,  and,  after  the  offering  of  the  Eucharist,  baptism 
was  administered  to  the  five-hundred-and-seventy-ninth  candi- 
date. 

I  want  a  ten-thousand  dollar  ($10.000)  stone  church  for 
my  Christians  to  worship  in;  and  who  will  say  that  they  do  not 
deserve  it?  We  must  have  a  church  which  will  be  a  refuge 
from  storm  and  tempest,  and  not  a  possible  death  trap!  If  they 
have  it,  these  people  will  use  it  on  week  days,  and  they  will  fill 
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it  to  overflowing  Sunday  after  Sunday.  We  can  not  begin  to 
build  it  too  soon.  Surely  there  must  be  some  one  who  will 
enable  us  to  build  this  church. 

Now,  further,  putting  all  sensitiveness  aside  I  am  going  to 
speak  about  our  own  personal  needs  as  missionaries. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that,  because  this  station  is  in  the 
tropics,  all  we  need  is  a  roof  to  shelter  us  from  the  heat.  This 
station  is  on  a  mountain  ridge  5000  feet  above  the  sea  (about 
the  height  of  Mt.  Washington);  the  thermometer  never  rises  in 
Sagada  above  76.°  Fht.  It  is  therefore  not  the  heat  but  the 
cold  that  we  suffer  from,  and  this  because  we  are  not  adequate- 
ly housed. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  missionaries  should  be  hous- 
ed in  native-built  shacks.  White  persons  who  live  (or  are 
supposed  to  live),  in  a  civilized  manner,  who  have  property  to 
protect  and  lives  to  guard,  cannot  live  in  houses  made  by  na- 
tive workmen,  according  to  native  methods,  and  of  native  work- 
ed material.  A  native  house  enlarged  till  it  is  big  enough  for 
a  white  resident  is  altogether  lacking  in  the  strength  necessary 
to  withstand  the  conditions  which  are  sure  to  be  encountered. 
In  enlarging  a  native  building  every  defect  of  construction  is 
magnified;  and  while  the  smaller  hut  may  escape,  the  larger 
house  is  more  than  likely  to  collapse  when  the  test  comes. 

Money  expended  in  temporary  or  makeshift  buildings  is  as 
good  as  thrown  away,  for  the  value  of  the  materials  which  can 
be  recovered  after  a  disaster  is  practically  nothing.  But  build- 
ings can  be  constructed  which  will  withstand  indefinitely  with- 
out damage  the  severest  conditions  we  will  encounter  here: 
these  must  have  stone  foundations,  proper  timber  sills 
bolted  on  these  foundations,  good  hardware,  and  they 
must  be  built  of  mill  material,  by  good  workmen,  with  the 
same  care  that  is  given  to  the  construction  of  permanent  build- 
ings in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  said,  I  know,  in  New  York,  that  the  Board  of 
Missions  has  already  appropriated  money  for  the  erection  of  a 
residence  for  the  missionary  priest  in  Sagada.  As  it  seems 
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fairly  impossible  to  relieve  American  minds  of  romantic  ideas 
of  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  this  easy  tropical  fairy-land- 
let  me  reverse  the  terms  of  the  problem. 

Suppose  that  a  priest  and  a  missionary  physician,  each 
with  a  family,  had  been  sent  to  convert,  and  to  treat  the  ail- 
ments of  a  tribe  of  primitive  savages  living  in  huts  on  the  top 
of  Mount  Washington,  N.  H.  Suppose  that,  there  being  no 
house  on  the  mountain  to  shelter  them,  the  Board  of  Missions 
had  been  appealed  to  and  had  appropriated  $5000. 

Now  suppose  that  the  lumber-yard  nearest  to  Mount 
Washington  was  as  far  away  as  Boston,  and  that  there  was  no 
rail  road  or  even  wagon  road  between  the  two  places.  Suppose 
further,  that  the  only  way  of  getting  in  supplies  of  any  kind 
was  by  having  them  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  or  on  an 
occasional  pack-horse,  and  that  for  five  months  of  the  year 
even  the  pack  animals  could  not  pass  on  account  of  the  bad- 
ness of  the  trails. 

And  again,  suppose  that  all  building  hardware,  tools,  and 
necessary  supplies  for  use  on  the  top  of  Mount  Washington, 
N.  H.,  had  to  be  ordered  in,  and  transported  from  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands,  with  incredible  delay:  and  that  all  effective 
labourers  had  to  be  obtained  from  a  distance  and  paid  $2.00 
(gold)  per  day  in  addition  to  their  travelling  expenses. 

Now: — how  far  would  that  appropriation  of  $5,000  go 
towards  erecting  the  first  two  dwellings  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Washington?  And,  there  being  on  the  top  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton excellent  standing  timber  and  abundance  of  water  power, 
would  not  the  erection  of  a  saw-mill,  to  supply  lumber  not 
only  for  the  first  but  for  all  future  buildings,  be  the  first  prac- 
tical step  to  take?  Would  it  not  be  the  only  way,  indeed,  of 
meeting  actual  conditions? 

I  believe,  that  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  since  the  time 
of  the  American  occupation,  no  money  has  been  expended  with 
more  care  to  ultimate  economy  (mark  well  these  two  words  in 
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italics),    than    that    which   has  been    sent  to  the  Mission  at 
Sagada. 

We  ought  to  expend  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  for  the 
next  five  years,  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars  annually;  not  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  our  work,  but  to  catch  up  with 
it.  Not  one  of  the  items  enumerated  below  is  a  superfluous 
luxury. 

U.  S.  C. 

Immediate  repair    ....     $  5,000 
Church  at  Sagada   -  -       10,000 

Boys'  School  -     -  5,000 

Girls'  School  -     -     -  4,000  (already  contributed) 

Residence  for  Priest    -     -     -  3,500 

„  „    Physician  -     -  3,500 

„  Other  Workers-  5,000 

Hospital     -...  5,000  (2,500  in  hand) 
Church  and  attached  quart- 
ers at  Bagnen 5,000 

General    Development     and 
Protection   of  forty  acres 

of  Property  5,000 

After  long  and  due  consideration,  my  dear  Bishop,  of  my 
repeated  failures  to  get  what  I  have  had  from  the  first  the 
right  to  ask  for,  I  feel  that  I  must  in  justice  to  others  as  well 
as  to  myself  make  the  following  recommendations. 

A.  Much  as  we  need  workers  here,  yet,  nevertheless,  no 
further  missionaries  should  be  sent  to  this  field  unless,  along 
with  the  appointments,  appropriations  are  made  to  protect  their 
lives  and  property  against  the  elements. 

B.  Much  as  we  need  a  resident  physician,  and  much  as 
we  hope  that  Dr.  Johnson  will  return  to  this  station  where  he 
has  done  so  much  good,  yet,  nevertheless,  for  his  own  sake  and 
for  the   sake  of  his  family.  Dr.  Johnson,  (who  is  now  in  the 
States  on  his  furlough)  should  be  notified  at  once  by  the  Board 
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whether  or  not  upon  his  return  money  will  be  provided  to 
build  him  a  safe  house  to  live  in.  For  the  miserable  shack 
which  he  had  to  occupy  while  he  was  here  was  all  but  destroy- 
ed by  the  recent  storms. 

C.  Much  as  my  desire  has  been  to  devote  the  rest  of  my 
life  to  the  Igorot  missions  at  Sagada  and  district,  1  am  unwill- 
ing to  remain  unless  my  w  fe  and  I  can  make  a  home  here:  and 
it  is  becoming  evident  that  we  are  not  to  be  provided  with 
the  means  of  doing  this.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  after 
four  years  of  protest,  we  cannot  accumulate  property  without 
its  being  subject  to  periodical  destruction  from  the  weather: 
nor  will  the  insurance  companies  accept  the  risk  on  our  goods, 
so  flimsy  are  the  structures  in  which  they  are  contained.  I 
must  respectfully  request  to  be  informed  at  an  early  date 
whether  these  conditions  are  to  continue. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  might  be  ashamed  to  refer 
to  the  fact  that,  in  the  confidence  that  the  Church  at  home 
would  ultimately  back  u  successful  work  in  the  field,  I  have 
stayed  by  this  work,  I  have  strained  my  personal  resources  to 
keep  it  g  oing  when  appropriations  were  lacking,  I  have  passed 
over  vacations  when  I  might  have  gone  on  a  year's  furlough 
with  salary,  I  have  occupied  for  four  years  two  rooms  which 
an  American  farmer  would  have  considered  a  mighty  poor 
stable,  and  now  as  a  result  of  my  folly  I  have  seen  ruined  much 
of  my  personal  property  accumulated  in  a  life  time;  I  might  be 
ashamed,  I  say,  to  refer  to  such  matters  as  these  were  it  not 
for  the  malicious  hope  that  I  may  make  some  one  more  asham- 
ed from  the  reading  of  these  facts  than  I  am  in  the  recount- 
ing of  them. 

And,  anyway,  if  I  have  made  a  fool  of  myself  for  four 
years,  I  suppose  I  have,  in  some  measure,  won  the  right  to 
speak  as  a  fool. 

I  am  unable  to  present  more  forcibly  than  I  have  done 
time  and  again  the  needs  of  this  work,  its  importance,  its  suc- 
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cess  up  to  the  present,  and  its  extraordinary  opportunities  for 
the  future.  If  as  a  Church  we  rise  to  the  occasion  we  will 
shortly  have  in  this  district  upwards  of  two  thousand  of  our 
own  native  converts. 

I  am,  my  dear  Bishop, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

JOHN  A.  STAUNTON  JE., 

To  The  Rt.  Eev.  C.  H.  Brent,  D.  D., 

Bishop  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Manila. 


NOTE:— 

All  the  mill  machinery  was  preserved  without  hurt.  We 
will  be  able  to  saw  again  by  the  end  of  October.  But  it  will 
require  months  of  labor  to  effect  the  necessary  repair  on  the 
mill  buildings  and  other  property. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MISSIONS  AT  SAGADA  AND  BAG- 
NEN,  LEPANTO-BONTOC,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1907. 

SAGADA  is  the  central  town  of  the  group  of  Igorot  vil- 
ages  in  this  district  of  the  Province  of  Lepanto-Bontoc.  Balu- 
gan,  Taccon,  Anquilen,  Tetepan,  Agaoa,  Antadao,  Tanulong 
and  Fidelesan  are  all  large  settlements  of  Igorots  which,  for 
purposes  of  government,  are  included  in  the  township  of  Sa- 
gada.  The  MISSION  OF  ST.  MARY  THE  VIRGIN,  at  Sa- 
gada  proper,  not  only  supplies  ministrations  to  native  Chris- 
tians of  all  the  above  barrios,  but  maintains  missions  also  at 
Besao  and  Bagnen  which  lie  outside  of  this  township.  At 
Sagada  we  have  a  church  building  erected  mainly  from  mission 
funds,  with  the  help  of  our  native  Christians;  and  at  Bagnen  a 
church  erected  mainly  by  our  native  Christians,  with  help  from 
mission  funds. 

This  station  at  Sagada  was  first  occupied  by  us  in  July 
1904  when  Bishop  Brent  sent  me  to  open  this  field,  and  to  de- 
velop such  mission  work  as  seemed  to  be  practicable.  There  being 
no  houses  in  the  town  suitable  for  occupation  by  white  folk, 
our  first  year  was  passed  with  considerable  difficulty  and  dis- 
comfort. A  grass  shack  was  occupied  at  some  distance  from 
the  town  and  for  several  months  was  used  for  all  purposes. 
Our  first  baptism  was  administered  at  this  temporary  shelter 
on  October  2,  1904,  and  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  other  baptisms  celebrated  here  before  we  moved  to  more 
permanent  quarters  on  our  permanent  site.  Sunday  services 
were  maintained  and  the  sick  were  taken  care  of  according  to 
our  ability. 

In  May  1905  we  moved  to  our  present  and  permanent  site 
where  we  had  succeeded  in  putting  up  a  building  much  larger 
than  the  first  but;  still  of  wretched  material  and  construction. 
Once  ensured  a  foot-hold  on  our  permanent  site,  we  were  able 
to  bend  all  our  energies  and  the  resources  provided  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  mission.  Two  daily  services  and  the  routine 
of  ordinary  and  special  spiritual  ministrations  was  begun. 
That  our  work  has  been  blessed  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
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our  baptismal  register  shews  the  names  of  five  hundred  and 
seventeen  persons  baptized  up  to  December  31st  1907,  most  of 
whom  before  were  pagan  Igorots.  Travelers  remaining  in  Sa- 
gada  over  Sunday  are  struck  by  the  large  and  reverent  native 
congregations  which  they  find  attending  the  services.  The 
greatest  difficulties  we  have  had  to  contend  with  have  not  been 
in  the  winning  of  the  people,  but  in  developing  our  force  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  our  plant  to  keep  pace  with  the  mis- 
sion's growth. 

We  have  been  retarded  in  our  development  by  three  main 
obstacles: 

First:  that  this  mountain  district  does  not  provide  any 
materials  suitable  for  the  construction  of  permanent  buildings! 
nor  workmen  who  could  handle  such  materials  properly  were 
they  to  be  had. 

Second:  inadequacy  of  appropriations  which  apparently 
have  been  granted  on  the  basis  of  wha  a  given  sum  can  accom- 
plish in  China  and  other  Eastern  stations,  rather  than  upon  a 
study  of  the  entirely  different  economic  conditions  which  pre- 
vail here. 

Third:  the  apparent  reluctance  of  workers  to  come  to  this 
field. 

To  meet  the  obstacle  of  absence  of  permanent  building 
materials,  we  have  been  obliged  to  erect  and  operate  our  own 
saw-mill,  planer,  shingle-mill,  lime-kiln,  charcoal-pits  and  quar- 
ries, and  to  engage  in  the  subsidiary  operations  of  logging,  car- 
pentering, blacksmithing.  repair-work,  blasting,  excavation  and 
stone-cutting.  We  have  been  obliged  to  open  roads  by  which 
lumber,  stone,  lime  and  sand  could  be  brought  to  our  building 
sites.  To  accomplish  all  this  we  have  had  not  only  to  do  the 
work  of  pioneers  ourselves,  but  from  time  to  time,  temporarily, 
to  import  American,  Japanese  and  Chinese  workmen  from  Ma- 
nila where  they  command  high  wages.  Not  engaging  in  these 
operations  we  might  have  remained  here  twenty  years  without 
the  slightest  chance  of  being  able  to  erect  adequate  or  perman- 
ent buildings.  We  are  now,  however,  in  possession  of  mill, 
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kiln  and  quarries  which  are  providing  us  with  all  necessary- 
natural  building-  materials.  And  these  materials  are  being  ac- 
cumulated on  the  sites  where  they  are  to  be  used.  The  expense 
of  these  necessary  undertakings  preliminary  to  building  has 
been  largely  borne  jointly  by  the  building  funds  of  the  Sagada 
and  the  Bontoc  missions,  the  latter  mission  also  being  able  to 
draw  on  the  mills  and  kiln  for  its  lumber  and  lime. 

Our  second  obstacle:  the  inadequacy  of  appropriations  for 
the  development  of  this  work  will  perhaps  not  be  wondered  at 
after  the  above  account  of  the  first  obstacles  surmounted;  but 
there  is  more  to  be  said. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  at  home,  I  think,  that  Ma- 
nila prices,  so  far  from  being  on  the  low  level  which  prevails  in 
China  and  the  East,  where  a  small  sum  of  money  will  accom- 
plish a  great  deal,  are  higher  even  than  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  obviously  true  of  all  manufactured  goods,  to  the  origi- 
nal cost  of  which  must  be  added  transportation  half  way  round 
the  globe  and  custom  duties  when  they  enter  these  Islands. 

But  an  idea  seems  to  prevail  with  some  not  conversant 
with  the  facts,  that  though  prices  are  high  in  Manila  they  are 
relatively  low  in'the  Provinces.  A  moment's  thought,  however, 
must  dispel  this  illusion.  Take  a  simple  illustration.  The  cost 
of  our  baked  beans  in  Sagada-j-Boston  price-f-cost  of  preparing 
for  export-|-ocean  freight-|-Manila  duty-|-profit  of  Manila  mer- 
chant-|-cost  of  shipping  to  Candon  (our  nearest  port)-(-cost  of  car- 
rying to  Sagada  (30  miles  inland  and  5000  feet  elevation).  Or 
another:  galvanized  iron  pipe  and  hardware  to  make  pure 
spring  water  available  at  this  mission  was  recently  bought  for 
us  through  the  Board  of  Missions  at  a  cost  of,  approximately, 
$1000  United  States  currency.  To  transfer  this  same  material 
(which  in  the  form  of  tubes  is  unusually  favorable  for  carrying) 
merely  from  Candon  to  Sagada  cost  $600  U.  S.  C.  In  addition 
to  this  there  was  the  ocean  freight,  customs  duties,  charges  for 
trans-shipment  at  Manila,  and  China  Sea  freight  charges  from 
Manila  to  Candon.  Need  I  say  more  to  shew  the  falsity  ot  this 
persistent  idea  that  "living  in  the  Provinces  is  cheap"?  But  I 
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will  add  farther  that  a  large  order  recently  received  at  our 
neighboring  mission  in  Bontoc,  from  Montgomery  Ward,  when 
transportation  and  freight  charges  were  included,  cost  106^ 
above  the  catalogue  price  paid  for  the  goods.  We  are  trying 
to  raise  our  own  vegetables,  and  to  develop  our  own  workmen, 
but  we  can't  produce  our  own  hardware,  not  yet.  At  present  we 
must  be  largely  dependent  on  Manila  or  the  United  States  for 
every  supply,  and  the  cost  of  many  grades  of  goods  is  doubled 
before  they  reach  Sagada,  even  if  bought  in  Manila.  Nails, 
e.  g.,  cost  .07  Philippine  currency,  per  pound  in  Manila,  and  the 
transportation  from  Manila  to  Sagada  is  .07  P.  C.  more  per 
pound,  making  the  value  of  the  nails  at  Sagada  .14  P.  C.  per 
pound. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  seven  cents  per  pound  must 
be  added  to  the  cost  of  all  supplies  purchased  in  Manila  for 
transportation  to  Sagada.  This  great  cost  of  transportation 
will  readily  be  seen  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  getting  our  own 
plants  here  for  the  local  production  of  our  building  materials. 
It  should  be  well  noted  that  while  the  preliminary  cost  of  in- 
stalling machinery,  etc.,  (borne  largely  by  building  funds)  has 
depleted  the  funds  for  our  first  houses,  saving  will  be  affected 
on  the  cost  of  future  buildings;  that  the  more  buildings  erected 
the  more  evenly  will  this  initial  expense  be  distributed;  and 
that  if  we  push  the  mills  and  associated  industries  as  a  perma- 
nent enterprise,  (which  accords  entirely  with  modern  ideas  of 
missionary  work),  we  will  not  only  aid  greatly  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  people  of  this  province,  but  will  probably  recover 
for  further  use  a  considerable  part  of  the  funds  first  expended.* 

But  there  is  the  further  matter  of  labor.  This  community 
furnishes  no  labor  with  which  the  strong  and  tight  houses  nec- 


*  Since  the  above  was  first  written  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  report 
that  we  have  successfully  burned  in  our  kiln  at  Fidelesan  over  500  cavanf 
of  excellent  liine,  and  that  we  have  contracted  to  sell  300  cavans,  for  work 
which  the  Government  is  doing  in  Bontoc,  and  that  more  will  he  wanted 
for  this  and  other  public  work  projected.) 
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essary  to  stand  the  winds  and  cold  of  these  mountains  can  be 
erected.  All  labor  for  putting  up  permanent  buildings  must 
be  imported  from  Manila.  The  Government  has  found  this  out 
and  has  for  many  months  past  been  employing  Japanese  ma- 
sons and  carpenters  at  the  rate  of  four  pesos  per  day  to  put  in 
bridges  and  to  erect  school  houses  in  this  district.  We  have  to 
employ  this  same  grade  of  labor  and  to  pay  the  same  prices, 
and,  in  addition,  to  provide  for  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
workmen  from  Manila  to  Sagada  and  return.  It  will  readily 
be  seen,  therefore,  I  think,  without  going  into  further  particu- 
lars, that  of  two  buildings  of  equal  size,  strength  and  conven- 
ience, erected,  the  one  in  Manila  and  the  other  in  Sagada,  the 
latter  will  cost  considerably  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  appropriations  for  buildings  in  this  district  have  been 
made  on  the  apparent  supposition  that  they  could  be  erected  at 
half  Manila  figures.  There  is  an  alternative  supposition  pos- 
sible indeed,  viz.,  that  missionaries  who  work  in  the  hard  places 
should  be  provided  with  houses  half  as  good  and  durable,  as 
those  provided  for  missionaries  stationed  in  the  more  favorable 
localities;  but  I  do  not  entertain  for  an  instant  the  idea  that 
this  has  been  the  cause  of  the  inadequate  appropriations.  The 
difficulty  simply  has  been  that  local  conditions  have  not  been 
sufficiently  understood. 

As  with  our  food-stuffs  and  building  materials,  so  with  our 
labor,  we  aim  at  such  local  development  by  industrial  training 
of  natives  as  will  eventually  make  it  unnecessary  to  go  outside 
of  this  district  for  carpenters  and  mechanics.  Our  enterprises 
have  already  contributed  to  this  end;  but  equipment  has  not  yet 
been  provided  us  for  the  systematic  training  of  our  boys  in  the 
mechanical  trades.  Although  in  our  budgets  for  several  years 
past  we  have  requested  appropriations  for  adequate  school 
buildings,  none  have  been  provided.  We  have  constantly 
maintained  a  dozen  or  more  children  who  sleep  in  a  dark  loft 
under  the  roof  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  missionary  and 
who  eat  in  the  little  ten-by-twelve  kitchen,  but  these  radically 
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bad  conditions  ought  immediately  to  be  done  away  with  by  a 
grant  of  the  appropriations  repeatedly  requested. 

The  third  obstacle  we  have  to  encounter  is  lack  of  workers. 
Our  force  is  miserably  inadequate  to  accomplish  what  needs  to 
be  done  here,  or  even  to  shepherd  the  people  who  are  already 
attached  to  the  mission.  During  the  year  a  Medical  Mission- 
ary, Dr.  C.  Radcliffe  Johnson,  has  been  assigned  to  this  station, 
and  the  sick  are  much  more  adequately  cared  for;  but  as  yet 
we  have  no  priest  assistant,  no  nurse,  no  American  teachers, 
though  we  have  repeatedly  appealed  for  them.  If  our  working 
force  were  multiplied  by  four  every  member  of  it  could  at  once 
be  as  busy  as  every  member  of  the  present  staff  is  now;  and 
this  simply  in  prosecuting  work  already  begun;  and  the  field  for 
further  development  is  unlimited.  As  a  partial  relief  I  have 
lately  secured  the  services  of  another  Ilocano  School  teacher, 
for  whose  salary  I  am  asking  an  appropriation  in  the  budget; 
but  what  we  need  is  American  workers, — clergy,  nurses  and 
teachers.  It  is  "up  to"  church-men  and  women  at  home  to 
come  out  here  if  this  work  is  to  be  continued.  Let  me  explain 
why. 

When  we  entered  this  field  there  was  no  sectarian  compe- 
tition. In  Spanish  times  the  Augustinian  missionaries  had  been 
here,  but  they  had  scarcely  made  any  impression  on  the  Igorot 
population,  who,  almost  to  a  man,  (and  in  spite  of  many  induce- 
ments not  of  a  moral  nature,)  held  aloof  from  their  teachings 
and  ministrations.  At  the  time  of  our  coming  the  entire  field 
had  for  many  years  been  abandoned;  such  buildings  as  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  had  possesssed  were  in  a  ruined  condition;  and 
their  few  members  were  receiving  no  Christian  ministrations 
or  pastoral  care. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  force  of  clergy  which  the  Ro- 
man Church  was  able  to  command  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
friars  was  entirely  inadequate  to  supply  the  large  Christian  pop- 
ulation in  other  parts  of  the  Islands,  and  that,  in  order  to  put 
clergy  again  in  this  remote  mountain  district  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Roman  Church  to  pass  by  large  coast  towns  where 
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thousands  of  their  native  Christians  were  totally  unprovided 
with  ministrations,  it  seemed  certain  that,  for  a  long  period  of 
years  at  least,  we  would  have  no  competition  here.  Indeed  one 
of  our  reasons  for  selecting  this  field  was  that  we  might  not  be 
under  the  imputation  of  attempting  proselytizing  work 

But  the  remarkable  success  of  our  mission  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  new  Eoman  bishop  of  Nueva  Segovia,  (Dr. 
Dougherty,  by  the  way,  formerly  the  editor  of  the  well  known 
American  Ecclesiastical  Review,  published  at  Overbrook,  Penna.,) 
and  true  to  the  amiable  religious  ideals  of  his  kind,  he  imme- 
diately determined  that  it  was  more  important  not  to  let  us  get 
established  here,  than  to  take  care  of  people  already  Christian- 
ized in  other  parts  of  his  diocese.  Accompanied  by  several  of 
his  priests,  American,  Filipino  and  Irish,  he  visited  Sagada, 
where  a  Spanish  bishop  had  never  come,  sent  out  a  summons 
to  all  Christians  of  the  district,  most  of  whom  I  had  myself 
baptized,  told  them  that  the  baptism  they  had  received  was  not 
valid,  that  they  were  not  to  attend  the  services  or  instructions 
at  our  mission,  and  that  damnation  awaited  those  who  accepted 
any  other  form  of  Christianity  than  that  represented  by  him- 
self. This  was  when  we  were  still  in  our  temporary  quarters 
at  some  distance  from  the  site  in  Sagada  which  we  have 
since  occupied. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  natives  were  dazzled  by  the 
Roman  bishop's  pomp,  shew  of  authority,  and  anathemas,  and 
that  many  were  then  and  there  re-baptized  and  confirmed. 
But  when  the  Roman  bishop  and  his  party  had  passed,  and 
by  his  orders  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  a  fee  for  each 
baptism  or  confirmation  performed,  our  Christians  returned 
to  me  and  wanted  to  know  what  it  all  meant.  I  told  them. 
Since  then  our  mission  has  steadily  grown,  and  allegiance 
to  it  is,  I  believe,  a  permanent  thing.  We  have  baptized  sev- 
eral hundred  natives  since  that  first  visit  of  Bishop  Dough- 
erty, and  up  to  the  present  date  the  Roman  Catholics,  though 
they  have  made  every  effort  to  get  the  people  away  from  us, 
have  been  unable  to  perform  a  single  ministration  in  either 
Sagada  or  Bagnen. 
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But  we  must  perforce  admit  that  the  Romanists  are  pur- 
suing a  scriptural  policy  at  least  in  this,  that  they  are  leav- 
ing the  ninety-and-nine  populous  towns  in  the  lowlands  un- 
provided with  pastors  and  are  coming  into  the  mountains  to 
recover  the  town  of  Sagada  which  they  regard  as  lost.  An 
order  of  Belgian  priests  newly  come  to  the  Islands  has  been 
sent  to  establish  missions  throughout  this  district.  Already 
several  priests  of  this  order  have  arrived  and  more  are  com- 
ing. They  are  apparently  provided  with  all  resources  and 
are  preparing  to  develop  their  work  on  a  large  scale  with 
medical  work,  school  and  a  resident  sisterhood.  They  have 
been  honored  in  the  inauguration  of  the  work  by  a  visit  from 
the  Roman  bishop  of  the  diocese  before  mentioned,  accom- 
panied by  no  less  personages  than  the  Archbishop  of  Manila 
and  the  Papal  Delegate.  They  are  taking  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  our  mission  work;  indeed  it  is  their  avowed  purpose 
to  break  it  up.  Other  and  more  important  fields,  for  them, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  occupied  but  for  our  presence 
here. 

In  view  of  this  new  and  energetic  competition  the  future 
of  our  mission  will  be  determined   by  one    of  three   possible  ' 
policies  which  we  may  determine  to  pursue. 

I.  Either  we  must  abandon  the  field: 

II.  Or,  we  must  develop    the   field   with  an   adequate 
force  of  workers  and  equipment: 

III.  Or,  we  must  be  content  to  see  our  mission  isolated 
and  our  converts  maintain  a  form  of  Christianity  which  cuts 
them  off  rather  than  unites  them  to  the  great  body   of  their 
fellows:  for,  if  we  do  not  push  this   work  aggressively  now, 
I  believe  we  have  no  choice  but  to  see  the  still  pagan  Igorots 
of  this  district  converted  to  Christianity    under   the    Roman 
obedience. 

I  will  say  at  once,  to  avoid  misunderstanding;  that  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  the  second  one  of  these  policies  which  ought 
to  be  followed;  but  as  a  matter  of  strategics  each  policy 
ought  to  be  considered. 
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Some  might  urge  the  abandonment  of  this  field  by  such 
arguments  as  these:  That  the  Christian  Filipinos  have  been 
altogether  in  the  past,  and,  in  the  main,  are  still  adherents 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  That  the  Church  which 
converted  these  people  to  Christianity  by  its  missionary  zeal 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  its  labors  either  direct- 
ly by  proselyting  in  the  lowlands,  or  by  opening  missions 
in  pagan  parts  which  the  Roman  Church  is  able  and  ready 
to  occupy.  That  unity  in  the  Church  is  the  only  common 
bond  that  prevails  among  the  diversified  peoples  of  the  Islands; 
and  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  people  themselves  that 
this  unity  should  be  widened  rather  than  broken  up,  and 
should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  po- 
litical unity  our  government  is  striving  for.  That  whereas  in 
enlightened  communities  competition  between  different  Chris- 
tian bodies  may  have  some  sort  of  compensation  in  the  added 
energy  which  each  throws  into  its  work;  a  divided  Christian 
ity  among  a  primitive  people  will  create  onlv  confusion  and 
apathy,  and  a  weakening  of  all  the  moral  restraint  which  a 
single  strong  body  could  exercise. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  believe  that  these  considera- 
tions should  cause  us  to  abandon  this  field  as  things  are  now; 
but  I  do  feel  that  if  we  can  not  maintain  a  strong  enough 
mission  here  to  hold  practically  all  of  the  new  Christians  of 
this  district  under  our  pastoral  care,  we  ought  to  retire  and  to 
allow  these  natives  to  have  a  common  Christianity  with  the 
rest  of  the  Filipinos  under  the  Roman  obedience. 

A  strong  development  now  at  the  two  centers  Sagada  and 
Bontoc  will  mean  that  the  Igorot  people  of  this  whole  district 
will  belong  to  our  mission;  while  to  remain  here  with  a  weak 
policy  now  will  mean  that  we  are  content  to  play  dog  in  the 
manger,  obstructing  the  Christianization  of  the  natives  by  an- 
other communion  while  we  can  not  take  care  of  them  ourselves. 
For,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  the  Roman  Church  has  enter- 
ed the  field  with  sufficient  force  to  do  the  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion, but  they  have  not  the  people;  we  have  the  people,  but  are 
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not  equipped  to  take  care  of  them.     What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

In  this  connection  I  wish  respectfully  to  suggest  that  it 
will  not  be  good  policy  to  open  other  missions  of  our  Church 
in  other  culture  areas  until  we  have  strengthened  our  missions 
in  this  district  to  the  point  of  ensured  permanence.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  fortify  the  centers  of  Sagada  and  Bon- 
toe.  If  this  is  done  thoroughly  our  influence  will  naturally 
and  inevitably  extend  beyond  the  mountains. 

Inasmuch  as  the  amounts  I  am  asking  for  buildings  in 
our  current  budget  may  seem  by  some  to  be  large,  I  will 
add  some  further  considerations  shewing  why  they  are  both 
necessary  and  reasonable,  and  why  appropriations  for  the 
purposes  enumerated  should  be  available  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

By  terms  arranged  in  New  York  each  missionary  who 
comes  to  the  field  is  to  be  provided  with  salary  and  house, 
In  localities  where  houses  may  be  rented  the  Board  of  Missions 
pays  the  rent  of  the  missionary's  residence,  even  though  rents 
may  be  as  exorbitant  as  they  were  in  the  City  of  Manila  in 
the  first  years  of  the  American  occupation.  In  places  where 
there  are  no  buildings  to  be  rented,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Board  to  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  missionary's  home. 
It  seems  necessary  that  I  should  speak  of  my  personal  expe- 
rience. 

Sagada  is  a  native  Igorot  town  with  houses  built  of  grass 
and  mud  One  has  to  get  on  hands  and  knees,  and  to  crawl 
to  enter  most  of  these  huts.  They  are  built  on  the  ground  be- 
cause in  the  intensely  cold  weather  of  winter  and  of  the  rainy 
season  (which  comes  in  midsummer),  it  is  necessary  to  heat 
them,  and  the  inflammable  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed prevents  chimneys  from  being  used.  A  fire  on  the  ground 
in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  on  the  dirt  floor,  or  in  a  fire-box  gives 
heat,  and  the  smoke  escapes  through  the  peak  of  the  roof.  In 
Sagada  there  is  not  one  house  suitable  for  the  occupation  of 
an  American  family. 
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In  June  next  1  will  have  been  in  this  field  for  four  years, 
occupying  a  house  somewhat  better  indeed  than  th<?  native  hut 
I  have  described,  but  one  altogether  impossible  to  convert  into 
a  home.  Tho  floors  are  of  Igorot  hewn  boards,  with  all  the 
irregularities  of  the  axe  marks  upon  them.  The  sides  are  of 
two  plies  of  reeds  with  a  grass  filling,  and  open  at  the  top 
where  the  sides  join  the  roof.  In  the  stormy  season  the  cold 
and  wet  wind  enters  at  one  side  of  the  house  through  this  por- 
ous partition  and  goes  out  horizontally  at  the  other,  after  sat- 
urating everything  with  moisture.  The  roof  of  this  house  is 
thatched  with  grass  which  can  not  be  kept  water-tight,  and 
basins  and  buckets  on  the  floor  catch  such  of  the  drip  as  is  not 
absorbed  by  our  books,  bedding  and  clothing.  Tropical  storms 
usually  rage  for  eight  days  at  a  time,  and  not  unfrequently  one 
storm  follows  another  in  rapid  succession.  All  the  personal 
property  I  have  in  the  world  including  my  library  which  is  rap- 
idly deteriorating,  is  contained  in  this  house,  so  inflammable 
that  the  fire-insurance  companies  will  not  accept  it  or  its  con- 
tents as  a  risk.  Nominally  the  house  is  a  school  building,  it 
having  been  erected  with  school  funds,  and  here  I  live  with  my 
wife,  huddled  together  under  the  same  roof  with  fifteen  Igo- 
rots,  boys,  girls  and  native  servants;  and,  1  might  add, — leaving 
particulars  to  the  imagination, — etc. 

I  might  say  more;  I  could  scarcely  say  less  and  avoid  the 
criticism  that  these  matters  would  have  been  righted  had  the 
full  facts  been  presented.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  "yellow"  or 
sensational,  or  to  appeal  for  sympathy  to  sentiment.  We  have 
many  compensations  (although  among  these  may  not  yet  be 
included  a  "home"),  for  the  hardships  of  this  life.  If  it  is  ne- 
cessary, we  are  willing  to  live  under  our  present  roof  till  it 
blows  down  over  our  heads, — by  no  means  an  improbability 
during  the  next  typhoon  season, — but  we  ask  in  all  earnestness, 
is  it  necessary? 

A  year  ago  Dr.  Johnson  was  assigned  to  this  station  and 
he  and  his  family,  consisting  of  three  members,  have  been  liv- 
ing in  a  little  house  (15  ft.  x  21  ft.)  originally  erected  as  a  dispen- 
sary, no  more  convenient  and  much  more  cramped  than  our  own. 
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Last  year  an  appropriation  was  made  to  erect  here  resi- 
dences for  missionary  and  physician.  The  total  appropriation 
for  these  two  houses  was  less  than  the  cost  of  the  single  mod- 
est residence  erected  in  Manila  for  the  rector  of  the  cathedral. 
This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  building  operations  are  fully  a 
third  higher  in  Sagada  than  Manila.  This  money  has  been  ex- 
pende  1  in  the  preliminary  wo  rk  above  enumerated  in  this  re- 
port. We  are  now  in  a  position  to  build  at  once  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  further  and  adequate  appropriations.  In  addition  to 
the  erection  of  the  mills  to  furni  sh  our  lumber  and  shingles, 
excavations  have  been  made,  stone  has  been  quarried  and 
drawn  to  the  building  sites,  lime  has  -been  burned,  the  hard- 
ware has  been  bought  and  transported  here,  and  some  of  the 
window  sashes  have  been  made.  The  amounts  asked  for  in 
our  budget  will,  I  think,  ensure  the  completion  of  both  buildings. 

Should  anyone  suggest  that  missionaries  in  these  parts  do 
not  need  fine  dwellings,  I  will  reply  that  it  is  not  elegance  and 
luxury  we  are  seeking  but  sufficient  protection,  together  with 
stability  and  durability,  and  that  spending  money  on  well  built 
houses  now  is  ultimate  economy.  Any  foundation  is  more 
important  than  its  superstructure,  and  I  am  unwilling  while  I 
am  responsible  for  the  development  of  this  mission  to  erect 
our  main  buildings  in  other  than  a  permanent  manner.  Our 
experience  in  Bagnio  and  here  goes  to  prove  how  short  is  the  life 
of  houses  built  on  posts,  rather  than  on  sills  resting  on  stone 
foundations;  and  with  roofs  of  native  materials  or  rubberoid 
make-shifts.  These  houses  may,  indeed,  cost  half  as  much, 
but  they  deteriorate  rapidly,  require  constant  and  expensive 
repair,  and  are  unsatisfactory  even  while  they  last.  The  gov- 
ernment school  erected  four  years  ago  in  Bontoc  at  a  cost  of 
four  thousands  pesos,  being  in  such  a  state  of  delapidation 
that  it  no  longer  serves  its  purpose,  is  being  torn  down;  and 
the  materials  recovered  will  be  of  little  further  use.  The  cap- 
ital invested  is  thus  practically  a  total  loss. 

In  addition  to  well  built  residences  we  need  well  built  and 
well  equipped  schools.  We  have  indeed  converted  many  of 
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these  people  and  started  them  in  the  Christian  life,  but  we 
must  make  our  influence  felt  on  the  whole  population.  Our 
work  will  not  be  done  till  we  have  developed  in  Igorot  life 
generally  the  sense  of  self-respect  and  personal  responsibility. 
To  effect  this  we  ought  constantly  to  maintain  at  Sagada  a 
school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  of  sufficient  size  to  pro- 
duce a  permanent  impress  on  native  life  through  the  product 
which  we  turn  back  into  the  pueblos.  I  have  hopes,  too,  that 
through  marriages  between  our  children  in  these  schools  as 
they  grow  up,  Christian  families  may  be  formed  which  will 
become  models  of  right  living  and  thrift  in  their  communities. 

I  need  not  go  into  particulars  describing  the  grossness  of 
the  Igorot  social  customs  which  necessitate  our  maintaining 
two  schools  of  good  size  if  we  are  to  make-over  and  purify  na- 
tive life.  And  we  cannot  do  this  thing  half  way;  we  should 
either  push  it  or  abandon  it;  for,  if  we  do  not  push  to  success 
on  these  lines,  our  competitors  will,  and  the  future  will  be  not 
ours  but  theirs. 

As  bearing  on  our  school  work,  I  may  note  here  that  T 
have  asked  for  in  this  year's  budget  sixty  dollars  per  year  for 
the  maintenance  of  each  child,  as  against  fifty  dollars  granted 
last  year.  This  latter  sum  was  not  sufficient.  I  am  convinced 
that  one  important  cause  of  the  backwardness  of  natives  is  in- 
sufficient nourishment.  The  children  in  our  schools  should 
have  better  food  than  they  would  get  in  the  pueblo,  with  a 
greater  variety,  and  all  they  can  eat.  The  children  are  now 
raising  many  of  their  own  vegetables,  but  I  am  giving  them 
more  meat.  It  is  the  latter  item  that  costs,  but  I  believe  the 
expense  is  justified. 

Another  important  factor  in  our  work  here  is  the  posses- 
sion of  a  well-built  and  equipped  hospital.  Our  physician  is 
in  residence;  nearly  three  thousand  cases  have  been  attended 
to  during  the  year;  but  many  cases  have  been  turned  away 
from  sheer  inability  to  treat  them  without  hospital  facilities. 
One  of  our  staunchest  Igorot  families,  all  the  members  of 
which  are  communicants,  dates  its  attachment  to  the  mission 
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from  an  operation  for  removing  puss  in  the  knee  joint  which 
was  performed  successfully  on  one  of  the  daughters  in  our  gen- 
eral living  room  some  two  years  ago. 

Sagada  was  reported  in  Spanish  times  as  the  most  favor- 
able site  that  could  be  selected  for  the  location  of  a  public  san- 
itarium and  hospital  in  all  respects  except  accessibility  from 
Manila,  and  a  hospital  here  now  would  not  only  be  serviceable 
to  the  Igorots  but  would  receive  every  case  of  treatable  illness 
which  occurs  between  the  provincial  capital  at  Cervantes  and 
the  furthest  outpost  of  the  Constabulary. 

Anticipating  the  receipt  last  December  of  a  ten  thousand 
peso  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  our  hospital,  we  made 
preparations  for  its  immediate  building,  but  the  funds  were 
not  forth-coming.  The  request  is  again  included  in  our  bud- 
get for  this  year. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  develop  this  mission  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested in  this  report,  I  would  like  to  urge  that  the  building  of 
houses  should  not  wait  on  the  arrival  of  workers,  nor  should 
workers  be  detained  till  the  buildings  they  are  to  occupy  or 
use  are  ready.  We  can  at  once  take  care  of  every  one  who  is 
assigned  to  duty  here  provided  they  are  willing  to  share  our 
discomforts  temporarily;  and  to  build  several  houses  at  the 
same  time  will  result  in  a  saving,  as  well  as  ensure  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  building  funds  which  we  have  already 
put  into  the  plant  producing  our  building  materials. 

I  wish  to  note  with  gratitude  a  gift  made  during  the  last 
year  by  an  anonymous  donor,  through  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd,  of 
one  thousand  dollars  to  ensure  an  adequate  and  pure  water 
supply  for  our  mission.  We  have  exclusive  control  of  a  fine 
spring  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  mission,  from  which 
the  water  will  be  brought  in  galvanized  pipe.  The  work  of 
installing  the  plant  is  now  under  way. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  may  say  that  the  year  1907 
shews  no  falling  off  from  the  former  progress  of  the  mission, 
but  rather  a  steady  gain.  As  is  well  known  the  work  of  this 
mission  has  been  from  the  first  conducted  on  what  are  some- 
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times  called  "Catholic  lines".  Appeal  is  made  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  to  the  ear.  Our  services  are  made  as  ornate  as  possi- 
ble. Every  symbol  or  devotional  practice  which  appeals  to 
these  people  is  freely  made  use  of.  At  times  when  public  ser- 
vice is  not  going  on  Christian  Igorots  are  allowed  and  encour- 
aged to  use  the  church  for  such  popular  devotions  as  appeal 
to  them,  conducted  in  the  native  language  and  by  their  own 
leaders.  They  are  encouraged  to  be  their  own  missionaries, 
and  most  of  our  converts  have  been  brought  to  baptism 
through  the  agency  of  other  Igorot  Christians.  On  the  other 
hand  it  must  not  be  thought  that  our  work  is  conducted  with 
a  narrow  ecclesia?ticisin.  We  aim  not  to  make  Christians 
only,  but  to  develop  our  Christians  in  every  way  possible. 
Better  houses,  better  clothes,  better  food,  better  customs,  better 
instruction,  better  methods  of  work,  better  health,  better  lives, 
— all  are  included  in  our  plans  for  these  people.  They  know 
that  we  have  their  best  interests  constantly  in  mind,  and  as  a 
result  they  trust  us.  Up  to  the  present  opposition  to  our  mis- 
sion has  simply  strengthened  our  hold  on  our  people.  I  hope 
that  the  Church  at  home  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  work,  and  the  necessity  of  strengthening  it. 
We  need  prayers,  money  and  men. 

JOHN  A.  STAUNTON,  JR., 
Missionary  Priest  in  Charge. 

Statistical  Eeport  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
Sagada,  Lepanto  Bontoc.  Missionary  Priest  in  charge,  The 
Rev.  John  A.  Staunton,  Jr.;  C.  Radcliffe  Johnson,  M.  D.;  assist- 
ants, Jaime  Masferre,  Macario  Lardizabal  and  members  of  the 
family. 

Baptisms:  infant  55,  adult  25,  total  80;  confirmations  39; 
marriages  5;  burials  9;  school,  teachers  3,  pupils  17;  dispensary, 
number  of  visits  2907. 

Receipts:  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  District 
P23241.78,  from  local  sources  F29G.46,  from  Specials  not 
received  through  the  Treasurer  P868. 90,  from  Specials  received 
in  1906  F772.16,  rent  1907  not  provided  for  F96.00,  total 
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P25275.30.  Expenditures:  salaries  P8166.66,  rent  P96.00, 
language  lessons  P220.00,  medical  supplies  P474.45,  building 
P9934.78,  repairs  P500.00,  property  (including  water- works 
plant  and  tools)  P3525.55,  objects  outside  Missionary  District 
P772.16,  other  objects— school  support  P1339.24,  Altar  P246.46. 
total  P25275.30. 

Statistical  Report  of  the  Church  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
Bagnen,  Lepanto-Bontoc,  Missionary  Priest  in  charge,  The 
Rev.  John  A.  Staunton,  Jr. 

Baptisms:  infant  29,  adult  5,  total  34;  confirmation  14; 
burials  4. 
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